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were largely of a sturdy and industrial class — tillers of the soil, — judges 
of good land, and consequently made choice of localities suitable to their 
vocation. They became known as "Pennsylvania Dutch" whose descen- 
dants in large numbers, with the same class name and the same select 
characteristics, still dominate the portions of the State where they first 
settled. Some of these people or their children left Pennsylvania and 
settled in the upper part of the Shenandoah Valley in Virginia. 

Among the Germans who settled elsewhere in this State was Jacob 
Ege, who was among the first settlers of Richmond City. He is prob- 
ably best remembered as the founder of the old Stone House still stand- 
ing on the northern side of Main Street, two of three blocks east of the 
old market. This building is now being used as kind of curiosity shop. 
Mr. Ege was a highly respected citizen of the famous Virginia Capital, 
and his descendants intermarried with many respectable Virginia fami- 
lies — such as S'tubblefleld, Walker, Gait, Dove, Apperson, Enders. 
There are notices in Mr. Ege's book of 25 such families, and the ac- 
counts are very full and accurate. 

Branch of Abingdon, being a partial account of the ancestry of Chris- 
topher Branch, of "Arrowhattocks" and "Kingsland" in Henrico 
County, and the founder of the Branch Family in Virginia. By 
James Branch Cabell. Printed by William Ellis Jones' Sons, Inc., 
Richmond, Virginia. 
This book is intended as a supplement to Mr. Cabell's work en- 
titled "Branchiana," published a few years ago. It gives the result of 
recent investigations in England into the genealogy of Christopher Branch, 
the Virginia emigrant, and shows that his ancestors were men of stand- 
ing and character. The family is taken back to Richard Branch, of 
Abingdon, in the County of Berkshire, England. He was born about 1500, 
and his descendants lived for 100 years at Abingdon. But it is a cu- 
rious fact that of all the many descendants of Richard Branch living in 
1620, when Christopher Branch emigrated to Virginia, the emigrant was, 
so far as is known, the only living representative of the name of Branch. 
The book is beautifully printed and illustrated, and does Mr. Cabell 
great credit. 

Some Emigrants to Virginia. Memoranda in Regard to Several Hun- 
dred Emigrants to Virginia During the Colonial Period whose 
Parentage is Shown or Former Residence indicated by Authentic 
Records. Compiled by W. G. Stanard. Edition of 300 copies. 
Wm. Ellis Jones' Sons, Inc., Printers, 1911. For sale by the Bell 
Book and Stationery Company, Richmond, Va., pp. 79. 
This is an excellent work from the busy pen of Mr. Stanard, the 

learned Secretary of the Virginia Historical Society. No attempt has 



